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Strays. 
I, 


A BIRD FROM THE CAGE. 
I guess thou art afroving cage-bird—thou, 
With thy lame flights between low bough and bough, 
And with thine anxious peerings there and here— 
As though betwixt the wires.thou still didst peer. 


ats 
Urbes in Rure. 

What suit makes he to Nature? Let him pass. 
She is to him but a wild outland lass; 
She wearies him (would he hig heart confess), 
For he discerns not her true loveliness. 

III. 

A VIOLET IN) NOVEMBER. ; 

Shine in, low sun, upon this southward spot ; 
Here let the sateless black-frost pasture not ; 
So May’s lost child, freed from all season harms, 
Shall dream she nestles in her mother’s arms. 

IV. 

A POET. 

Better for thee if in Time’s jocund spring 
Thou hadst been born—but cease thou not to sing ; 
For song and dream, poor soul, are all thou hast 
To safeguard thee on glooming Autumn cast ! 

V. 

THE STAR IN THE STREAM. 
See, down the bank, a broken fiery gleam— 
Antares drowned within our meadow stream! 
But now lift up thy wonder-loving eye— 
Lo, still Antares burns in Southern sky ! 
. VIL ; 
THE SOUL IN THE BODY. 
What if the Soul her real life elsewhere holds, 
Her faint reflex Time’s darkling stream enfolds, 
And thou and I, though seeming dwellers here, 
Live somewhere yonder in the starlit sphere ? 
EpitH M. THomas. 
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Prof. Crane’s Studies in Folk-Lore. 
In a recent sketch of ‘Washington Irving at Home,’ in 


The Century, Mr. Clarence Buel recalls the fact that those- 


delightful stories and legends of the Hudson were at first 
received with tokens of, disfavor by Itving’s countrymen. 
A prominent scholar of Dutch ancestry openly announced 
that it was a pity that a mind like Irving’s should be ‘ wast- 
ing the riches of its fancy on an ungrateful theme ;’ that is 
to say, on the Legends of Sleepy Hollow and on the roman- 
ces of Diedrich Knickerbocker. I reed hardly say that 
American students of folk-lore do not consider the subject 
of popular tales and traditionary lore ‘ an ungrateful theme.’ 
But it is now a matter of regret that Irving did not draw 
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more gaa from those rich stores of romances and legends, 
which still form our most instructive cases of intellectual 
survival. Although, happily, witchcraft notions and super- 
stitious usages have almost vanished from American life, 
yet survivals of these low forms of thought are still current 
in rude and uncivilized communities. 

Thus it is that a few Indian myths (often manufactured 
by the white man), and some legends of the Southern Ne- 

+groes, comprise our total contributions to the comparative 
study of folk-lore. Consequently, American students of 
traditionary lore have either collected the scanty stores of 
legends at home, or sought the more abundant materials ly- 
ing scattered abroad. Prof. T. F. Crane of Cornell Universi- 
ty has studied in both of these fields. He is the earliest 
to trace our popular tales, so far as I am aware, to their 
parallels among the lower races, or to their foreign and 
medizval variants. A short sketch of what this American 
student of folk-lore has done, and is now doing, must, it 
seems to me, be of some interest even to the casual reader 
of literature. 

I desire to note in passing that, besides his daily work for - 
almost a score of years as head of the Department of Mod- 
ern Languages in Cornell, Prof. Crane has found time to do 
an immense amount of literaty work. He has lately pub- 
lished two of the most attractive books offered to the stu- 
dent of French literature—namely, ‘ Tableaux de la Révo- 
lution Francaise,’ and ‘Le Romantisme Francais.’ He is 
at present engaged upon a third volume, designed to illus- 
trate French manners in the Seventeenth Century. He 
has also written essays and reviews for almost all the lead- 
ing periodicals, and has prepared a great number of ‘special 
papers for learned societies at home and abroad. In this 
place I cannot forbear to mention that very clever story of 
‘Aunt Maria and the Autophone’—a story already in its 
proper place in the collection of ‘ Masterpieces of American 
Humor.’ 

I have referred to Prof. Crane as tracing our popular tales 
to parallel stories of other peoples. He has, for example, 
followed at least two-thirds of Joel Chandler Harris’s ‘ Le- 
gends of the Old Plantation’ to their variants in South 
America, in Africa, and in Europe. Perhaps most remark- 
able is the striking coincidence between these Negro tales 
and those of a South American tribe of Indians. It is cer- 
tainly curious that many of ‘Uncle Remus’s’ best stories 
were heard in all their simplicity by the late Prof. Hartt and 


* Mr. Herbert Smith on the Amazon.River, or their parallels 


found by Bleek in South Africa; still more curious is it to 
find similar stories already printed in Italian before Uncle 
Remus ‘war bred en bawn.’ How can we account for these 
wonderful resemblances? For myself, I should be inclined 
to say that the tales heard by Dr. Bleek, by Prof. Hartt, and 
by Mr. Harris are simply myths,— 
Or such refraction of events 
As often rises ere they rise. 

In other words, from Hottentot and the South American 
Indian, to ‘ Uncle Remus’ on the plantation, and Ichabod 
Crane in the Catskills, we mortals are ‘all in a tale,’ and 
share parallel beliefs, or superstitions. 

In his volume on‘ Italian Folk-lore,’ Prof. Crane not only 
gave us an instructive and pleasant book, but he met suc- 
cessfully European scholars on their own chosen ground. 
Suffice it to say, that the immediate success of that volume 
among careful students of comparative folk-lore was a gen- 
tle stimulus to further work in the same fields of study. 
Thus, I may here disclose what is an open secret among 
Prof. Crane’s friends, that he is now engaged on a much 
more elaborate work in folk-lore—a work that has been sev- 
eral years in preparation, and one that will be several years 
forthcoming. 

It was while engaged in this labor of love that Prof. 
Crane gathered the finest collection, either private or public, 
in this country, relating to folk- lore in the Middle Ages. 
The result is, that his paper on ‘ Medizeval Sermon-Stories,’ 
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issued by the English Philosophical Society, is now valued 
beyond price by the fortunate possessors of acopy. And 
during the summer, he has finished his edition of Jacques 
de Vitry's stories for the English Folk-Lore Society, to be 
published this fall. 

American students have been singularly inattentive to 
fruitful fields of lore spread right before their feet. In the 
romances of the French Canadians, in the plantation lore of 
the Southern Negroes, in the remains of old English ballads 
and tales, in the myths of the Indians of North and of South 
America, in the legends of Mexican tribes,—in all these vast 
fields, the American student of comparative folk-lore should 
have (to borrow an illustration from Balzac) the legs of a 
deer and the patience of a Jew. Dr. Ellis has submitted to 
the Massachusetts Historical Society a proposal to form a 
society for the collection of all this floating mass of Ameri- 
can folk-lore, and it is to be hoped that something will soon 
be done to save and collect in time all these popular tales 
and superstitions, survivals of which are still found in our 
midst, as striking instances of the evolution of modern cul- 
ture from the beliefs and usages of simple-minded folk. 

RoBerT LEE VANCE. 


[The following circular has just reached us. Eps. CRITIC. 


A meeting for the purpose of —— the American Folk-Lore 
Society was held at University Hall, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on Wednesday, Jan. 4. Rules for the government 
of the Society were enacted, of which the first declares that ‘The 
American Folk-Lore Society has for its object the study of Folk- 
Lore in. general, and in particular the collection and publication of 
the Folk-Lore of North America.’ The rules further provide that 
the Society shall consist of members who subscribe an annual fee 
of three dollars; that each member shall be entitled to a copy of 
the journal to be issued by the Society; that an annual meetin 
shall be held; and that the affairs of the Society shall-be conduct 
by a President and a Council of fourteen members, to be elected 
annually. 

Officers were elected, to serve until the next annual meeting, as 
follows: President, Prof. F. J. Child of Harvard University ; Coun- 
cil, Prof. Wm. F. Allen, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; 
Mr. H. H. Bancroft, San Francisco, Cal.; Dr. Franz Boaz of New 
York City; Dr. D. G. Brinton, Media, Pa} Prof. T. F. Crane, Cor- 
nell University; Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Winnebago Indian Agency ; 
Mr. Horatio Hale, Clinton, Ontario; President Wm. Preston John- 
ston, Tulane University, New Orleans, La.; Mrs. Hemenway, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Prof, H. W. Henshaw, Bureau of Ethnology, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Col. C. C. Jones, Augusta, Ga.; Prof. O. T. Mason, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C.; Mr. W. W. Newell, 
Cambridge, Mass.; and Mr. H. E. Scudder, Cambridge, Mass. A 
committee was appointed to make arrangements for editing and 
publishing a journal, the first number of which will probably be is- 
sued in April. The Society will gladly accept as members all who 
take an interest in promoting the object in view—namely, the col- 
lection and publication of primitive beliefs in America, whether In- 
dian Folk-Lore, Negro Lore, remains of old English traditions, or 
other material coming under the head of Folk-Lore. All such per- 
sons are requested to send their names to the Acting Secretary, 
Mr. W. W. Newell, Cambridge, Mass.] 





Reviews 
Miss Thomas’s ‘“‘ Lyrics and Sonnets.” * 

THE poems of Edith Thomas are to be handled like wild- 
flowers. Should we criticise them? Who will criticise the 
song of the bluebird, or the ‘faintly blushing, dawn-like 
bloom’ of the ‘rare anemone’? As true are these notes ; 
as wonder-fair these delicate blossom-stars. This is the 
golden ease and perfectness of Nature herself; she will give 
the secret thereof only to the faithful lover who has lived 
upon her looks, whose soul has been absorbed into her be- 
ing, who breathes in unison with ‘the breathing earth’ and 
feels in every fibre kinship with ‘ the patient soil.’ 

Let the most clever imitator echo this music if he can. 
At its simplest, at its slenderest, the strain is always subtly 
individual. We do not think it would be possible for 


— 
Pa oad and Sonnets, By Edith M. Thomas. $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
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. the poet ever to disguise herself from one familiar with her 
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work. As the veiled beauty of Gautier and Aldrich was to — 
be detected by her footprint in the. snow, so a foot light as 
Spring’s own would sign at every step the name of Edith 
Thomas. It is no superficial peculiarity that thus marks 
her verse. She indeed shows a fondness for certain rich 
words of the Elizabethans, but in her liking for these she is. 
by no means singular ; she falls naturally into iambic tetra- 
metres, but has no fixed metrical habit, and passes on. for- 
ever to new measures and movements. The reason of the 
individuality of all she does seems to us to lie deeper, in the: 
absolute sincerity of the writer. It is clear truth alone that 
we find in these poems ; and the same fidelity to truth that 
leads her to paint for us exactly the snowdrop, with its. 
‘brim-stains of green’ (fragile loving-cup wherein Winter 
and Spring have pledged each other), makes itself felt in the: 
fine restraint of the singer who will give us no song that has 
not been learned from the lips of Life. The sense of this. 
restraint, growing upon the earnest reader, lends tenfold 
value to the withheld word when it comes to be spoken. 
Wnen the poet does touch the deep sanctities, that reverent. 
hand is very sure. A power which is not that of the whirl- 
wind but of the still voice, is nowhere more present than in 

The Quiet Pilgrim :’ : 

Since my woe is utterless, 
To supreme quiet I am vowed; 
Afar from me be moan and tears,— 


I shall go softly all my years. 
* * * * * 


Yea, softly! heart of hearts unknown. 
Silence hath speech that — moan, 
More piercing-keen than breathéd cries 

To such as heed, made sorrow-wise. 

But save this voice without a tone, 

That runs before me to the skies 
And rings above thy ringing spheres, 

Lord, I go softly all my years ! : 

_ It is in depth rather than in quality or grace that ‘ Lyrics 
and Sonnets’ appears to us an advance up6n ‘A New Year's 
Masque and Other Poems.’ From the beautiful preceding 
volume we could hardly match, in this respect, the poem 
just quoted, or the sonnet called ‘The Return to Nature’— 

great, griefless friend,’—or the solemn exaltation of ‘ Spirit 
to Spirit :’ 


Once as a wall were the mountains, once darkened between us the 


passage to thee: 
thou art set free! 

The freshness and absence of effort in the sonnets are re- ~ 
markable. Few can so deal with this exacting form. Per- 
haps there is no more characteristic poem among the lyrics 
than ‘The Cup’—an exquisitely-fashioned chalice filled 
with pure and tempered spiritual wine. Indeed, this figure 
may be applied to the whole book. 


sea; 
No longer these thwart and baffle, forbidding no | 
Immortal still wrapped in the mortal, I linger til 





American Girlhood Eighty Years Ago.* 
Everysopy remembers his grandmother’s portrait : large 
massive gilt frame, within which nestles an ethereal-looking 
figure, all tulle, neck, and eyes, with hands crossed, coiffure 
in the style of the Empire, and high-girt waist. There the 
dear old lady mantles, wreathed'in smiles, with a trace of 
pensiveness on her brow, a recollection of the proprieties in 


- the erect attitude ; looking out on you a little wistfully, but 


with all the sweetness in the world. Such is the impression 
which this elegantly manufactured volume produces, and so 
powerfully does it evoke the painted visions of the past. 
Miss Southgate (Mrs. Eliza Bowne) in her sprightly corre- 
spondence of eighty years ago fills up the empty frame with 
a real personality; many of her first-published letters have 
the quaint boarding-school finish of four-score years gone 
by, when little misses addressed their mammas as ‘ Honored 


* A Girl’s Life Eighty Years Ago. Selections from the Letters of Eliza Southgate 


Bowne. With an Introduction by Clarence Cook. $3. New York: Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons.. 
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Parent,’ sent their ‘ respects’ to Papa, ‘ perused ’ rather than 
ead the literature of the day, and generally concluded their 
letters with half a page of well-starched greetings and felici- 
‘tations. In this delightfully old-fashioned world everybody 
‘was named ‘ Araxina,’ ‘Octavia’ or ‘ Horatia,’ or—going to 
the extreme of plainness—‘ Polly’ or ‘ Peleg.’ The notes 
are all ‘billets ;’ they end invariably with ‘adieu ;’ and all 
the nouns are spelt with capitals. Miss Southgate’s corre- 
spondence gives us a pretty glimpse into this plainly upright, 
high-back, Johnsonian period. [In itself it is trifling enough, 
but along with the letters go charming artotype portraits 
.and views of fair women and bright New England homes 
that make the book attractive to others than members of the 
family. Clarence Cook writes an instructive introduction in 
which he ranks the letters too. high from a literary point of 
view. The family to which Miss Southgate belonged. was 
‘distinguished and numbered among its members the famous 
Rufus King (her uncle). To New Yorkers the letters from 
New York give an amusing record of things and doings 
early in the century. Incidentally the writer paints a lovely 
picture of herself—full of grace, dutifulness, and girlish 
charm. Her death at Charleston, S. C., when she was only 
twenty-five, gives a pathos all its own to this pleasant canvas- 
backed book. 





Talks to Young Men and Women.* 

THREE books of familiar talks lie on our table. The 
Rev. Robert Collyer’s ‘Talks to Young Men’ (r), besides 
having ‘ asides to Young Women,’ are of a quality to attract 
and hold both old and young, as well as both men and 
women. In almost all of these brief papers the writer de- 
votes himself to proving some startling paradox; such as its 
being a good thing sometimes to get angry, or that there 
-are such things as godlike temptations, or that a good wife 
meed not necessarily be a good housewife in the old-fash- 
ioned sense of the word, It will be a tough soul that does 
not feel the sharp shafts of the author’s wit as he takes his 
life in his hand to combat some outworn creed. Always 
sensible and right-minded, he is fairly eloquent on the noble 
uses to which a bad temper may be put. We cannot resist 
quoting : 

Had Luther’s temper, for instance, been as even and sweet as 
that of Erasmus, the world would still have waited for the trumpet- 
blast which ushered in the Reformation. No quality in Luther was 
of a greater worth in the work God gave him to do, than this of 
‘waxing to a white passion, and then hurling the bolts of his mighty 
anger out of the fire. Or, had the old lion of England never roared 
’ +.and leapt in men like Cromwell and Fairfax, and lain within the 
onset of the Ironsides and the Great Parliament; then, for all we 
-can see or say, the foot of the Stuarts might still have been on the 
nation’s neck, and England—Heaven only knows where. Or, had 
-all your fathers, again, been as placid and gentle as some of them 
‘were, we may well ask where the American Republic would have 
been vedo? 

‘A Bundle of Letters’ (2) is another excellent collection. 
of familiar talks, prepared by Miss Grace H. Dodge for 
“Busy Girls’ of the working classes, Miss Dodge is well 
iknown as one of the Commissioners of Education in this 
‘city, and for her success in establishing ‘ Working-Girls’ So- 
‘cieties,’ a prominent feature of which have been the Tues- 
day evenings devoted to ‘ Practical ‘Talks.’ These talks are 
now gathered informally into a little book. The simple’col- 
loquial style is preserved, and the ‘Bundle’ constitutes an 
admirable manual of hints on health, dress, home life, house- 
keeping, food, manners, etc. The success of the book lies 
in its tone. There is nothing in it which any girl could deny; 
cand there is much to make a thoughtless girl thoughtful, ad- 
wanced, too, in a way that will not seem to her either imperti- 
ment or patronizing. Many girls not of the working-classes 
would be benefited by laying to heart Miss Dodge’s wise 
advice. 


* 1, Talks to Young Men. By Rev. Robert Collyer. $1.95. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
- Dodge. socts, New 
elen E, Starrett. 


ard. 2. A Bundle of Letters to Busy Girls. By Grace 


York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
Chicago: A. C, 


tters to Elder Daughters. By 
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Helen Ekin Starrett has written a series of ‘ Letters to 
Elder Daughters,’ with many sensible suggestions to every 
member of the family. All that the book says is excellent, 
though perhaps not much of it is strikingly new; but the 
hint to the ‘too industrious woman’ is one that many would 
do well to heed. 





Books on Music.* 


* Tue biography of Mendelssohn, written by Lampadius 


shortly after the musician’s death in 1847, has been recently 
republished in. an augmented form. | Very appropriately, 
too, the translator of the original book has also turned the 
new version into English (1) and enabled persons unfamiliar 
with German to keep abreast of the tide of Mendelssohnian 
biography. This tide has not been flowing very strongly of 
late. The regnant influences in music are against the Men- 
delssohn cult ; and though the beautiful music of the com- 
poser still maintains a hold in church and concert-room, it 
is no longer the law unto the composer which once it was 
—not even in England, where Mendelssohn’s pleasant rela- 
tions with the Royal Family continue to furnish food for 
more pages of so-called music history than the magnifi- 
cent achievements of Gluck and Wagner combined (vide 
Rockstro’s History of Music). In the new ‘Life’ by Lam- 
padius, however, there breathes the same affectionate spirit 
that characterized the volumes entitled ‘The Mendelssohn 
Family,’ brought out in Germany in 1879 and published in 
English from. the second edition in 1882. In the case of 
Sebastian Hensel’s work, this affection was only natural; it 
was compiled originally only for the eyes of the living rep- 
resentatives of the family of whom he was one, being the 
only son of Felix Mendelssohn’s much-loved sister Fanny. 
Lampadius’s book is in a different case, yet one can only 
look upon the fact that he writes with an equal fervor of 
love as a tribute to the lofty personal character which Men- 
delssohn maintained throughout his life. This character 
has remained untouched in spite of his waning influence in 
music. Viewed as the products of heredity, indeed, the 
mental and moral traits of Mendelssohn make quite’ as in- 
teresting an object of study as his musical character; and 
it is to be regretted that Herr Lampadius, by drawing from 
the new matter in Hensel’s book, did not extend our oppor- 
tunities for making such a study. The step from Moses 
Mendelssohn, the philosopher of sturdy spiritual vigor, the 
friend of Lessing who won the name of ‘the German So- 
crates’ by the beauty and profundity of his reasoning on the 
immortality of the soul, the reformer who lifted his race out of 
the slough of prejudice and ignorance into which oppression 
had plunged it,—the step from this strong yet gentle mind 
to the lovely character and quick intellectuality of Felix 
Mendelssohn is much shorter than that from the grand- 
father to the father of the composer, whose worldly wisdom 
may be admirable but is not essentially amiable. Yet the 
author, and after him the American translator, tells the fa- 
miliar and fascinating story of Mendelssohn’s life pleasantly, 
if he offers little in the way of critical thought. 

The recent political celebration in Great Britain pro- 
duced no memorial of fifty years of national progress. more 
beautiful or significant than the ‘Short History of Cheap 
Music’ (2). From a short-sighted point of view this little 
book, whose typography is a sure delight to every book-lover, 
is an advertisement, inasmuch as the history in question is 
drawn from the records of a single publishing-house for the 
last half-century; but the unnamed author has taken no 
selfish view, and the book is not only what it professes to 
be, but also an epitome of the history of musical culture in 
England during Queen Victoria’s reign. So far as popular 
choral culture is concerned, there can be no question that 
the introduction of cheap editions of the classics by the 


*1, The Life of Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. By W. A. Lampadius, tr. into 
English by W. L. Gage. Boston: Uliver Ditson & Co. 2. A Short History of Cheap 


usic. New York: Novello, Ewer & Co. 3. The Standard Cantatas: A Handbook. 
By George P. Upton. $1.50. ee oa A.C. McClurg & Co. 4. A Method of Singing. 
By Julius Stock! n, translated by Sophie Lowe. New York: Novello, Ewer & Co. 


Novellos ‘has had more to do with its progress than any © 


' other influence, and it is certainly a pardonable pride 
felt by the present representatives -of the ancient house 
which had its inception in the first publication of Vincent 
Novello, organist in the Portuguese Chapel in 1811—a pride 
which prompted them to give to the public a record of the 
house’s achievements. These achievements are not restricted, 
either, by the musical horizon; for the efforts of Alfred 
Novello to secure a removal of the ‘taxes on knowledge’ 
and the Newspaper Stamp Act entitle the house to be 
counted amongst the pioneers of cheap literature. The 
picture which the book presents of the state of music at the 
beginning of Queen Victoria’s reign is a delightful study, 
and the scope of the ‘ History’ is admirably summarized by 
Sir George Grove in the Preface: ‘It exemplifies the rise, 
we might almost say the creation, of a new intellectual class 
of the people, and the prodigious progress that has been 
made in supplying that class, not with exciting and dele- 
terious means of subsistence, but with the food best adapted 
for its solid growth.’ 

Mr. George P. Upton in his ‘Standard’ series is accom- 
plishing an unmistakable service to musical amateurs. To 
the ‘Standard Operas’ and ‘Standard Oratorios’ he has 
now added ‘The Standard Cantatas’ (3), and he contem- 
plates completing the series with ‘The Standard Sympho- 
nies.’ Mr. Upton keeps his books on a modest plane and so 
avoids severe criticism. He does not aim at helping the 
critic or the student in music history, but only the amateur 
whose interest in a musical work is quickened by some 
knowledge of its nature and the life and character of its 
composer, He prefaces his notes on the contents of the 
cantatas which he considers entitled to the designation 
‘Standard’ with an historical sketch of the cantata, follow- 
ing the latest authorities. - In his list he includes a number 
of American works, for which he deserves the thanks of 
the friends of the movement looking to the development of 
a national school of music. Dudley Buck, Arthur Foote, 
‘W. W. Gilchrist, Frederic Grant Gleason, John Knowles 
Paine, Horatio W. Parker, J. C. D. Parker and George E. 
Whiting are the native composers on whom the honor is 
bestowed of having their works described in the book. Mr. 


Upton has given the name ‘cantata’ a significance even 


more elastic than it has in history. We can not appreciate 
the need of grouping together such widely different art- 
forms as are exemplified in Bach’s ‘Festa Ascensionis 
Christi,’ Beethoven’s ‘ Ruins of Athens,’ Berlioz’s ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’ Symphony, Haydn’s * Ariadne’ (a little-known 
scena for solo voice and orchestra), Mendelssohn’s ‘CEdipus 
at Colonos’ and Wagner's ‘ Lovefeast of the Apostles’ un- 
der one and the same title. 

For many years Julius Stockhausen has stood as the 
foremost exemplar in the world of German song-singing, 
his peculiar merit, outside of his profoundly musical nature, 
lying in the art which no one has possessed in such potency 
as he, of giving equal rights to words and music. In vocal 
education Herr Stockhausen represents excellent traditions, 
the Italian and old German so far as tone-production and 
development are concerned, the French in respect of decla- 
mation. His teacher after he left the Paris Conservatoire 
was Manuel Garcia, the influence of whose method is ap- 
parent in the book which he published three or four years 
ago, and which has now appeared in English (4). Herr 
Stockhausen protests that it was not his intention to write a 
‘Method ot Singing’ in the accepted sense, and he has not 
done so. Instead, lie has prepared a work which is thor- 

‘ oughly unique, and which every admirer of expressive sing- 
ing ought to be glad to see in the room of every vocal 
teacher. Herr Stockhausen’s style is a happy combination 
of the scientific and empirical, and his illustrative examples 
and exercises are most striking. The scope of his book 
carries out the promise contained in the Introduction :—‘I 
shall show that the elements of speech themselves form the 
first exercises for the ear of the singer; that they explain 
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the origin, attack and quality of sound as well as the register; 
that the vowels themselves are the framers of bedutiful 
tones; further, that it is only by the study of all the vowels. 

. —not as many think of one vowel alone—that a pure, beau- 
tiful and expressive tone can be acquired ; and, lastly, that 
a voice must be trained and: rendered flexible in a moderate 
compass before attempting to develop the full power of 
which it is capable.’ 





Washington Once More.* 

IT WOULD seem a bold task to revise and condense Irv- 
ing’s ‘ Life of Washington ’ for schools and young readers ; 
but it has been successfully accomplished by Mr. John 
Fiske (1), who is a well-equipped scholar in many lines of 
work, and also has the practical knack which belongs rather 
to the despised literary ‘hack’ than to the philosopher. It 
is fortunate when a man like Mr. Fiske is willing or even: 
desirous to do such work as this volume, which recalls the 
service performed in making Taine’s ‘History of English 
Literature ’ useful and generally available in a condensed 
form, . Mr, Fiske’s ‘Taine’ is excellent in every way; and’ 
quite as good is his Irving’s ‘Washington,’ in which the: 
boiling-down process has been done with equal tact and 
judgment. The preliminary and supplementary chapters. 
show the difference between original and honest writing by 
a competent authority in our history, and the third-rate 
trash which too often is called a ‘History of the United 
States’ and is then thrust into schools and libraries. One 
hardly knows where to look for a more trustworthy, philo- 
sophie, and neat record of American colonization and nation- 
alization. It would give us pleasure to try to refute, in half-a- 
dozen pages, some statements of Mr. Fiske’s that seem er- 
roneous ; but these seeming errors are those of opinion or 
deduction, and not of absolute fact. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale, like Mr. Fiske, has made some 
special studies in American history; and to his ‘Life of 
George Washington Studied Anew’ (2) he accordingly brings. 
something more than his well-known enthusiasm and versa- 
tility. His chief purpose is to show that Washington was 
no stiff demigod, but an earnest, resolute, and intense man;: 
therefore we are given a more humanized and natural por- 
trait than that so often presented as the true pater patria. 
But Dr. Hale does not go so far as Prof. McMaster in his 
reaction from undue adulation. ‘The book is fresh, readable, 
and praiseworthy, and can hardly fail to benefit young read- 
ers. 

Miss Virginia F. Townsend’s ‘ Life of Washington ’ (3) is 
not new, save in date of composition, not discriminating, 
not interesting, and not carefully written. It is adorned 
with aged cuts of the old-fashioned Sunday-school book 
order. The owes purpose was evidently helpful, but the 
result is of trifffig worth. 





‘ 


Tolstoi’s “‘ Cossacks.” + 

IN THE autumn of 1867 Mr, Eugene Schuyler met Tour- 
guéneff at Baden- Baden, and in the course of the conversation,. 
Tolstoi being mentioned, Tourguéneff begged Mr. Schuyler 
to translate “The Cossacks,’ which he considered the finest 
product of Russian literature. At that time Tolstoi had not 
written ‘War and Peace’ or ‘Anna Karénina,’ and “Tour- 
guéneff himself had but just published ‘Smoke.’ He 
praised Tolstoi’s work, not as a novel, but as a poem—an 
idyl, a picture of life and nature ; and he continued to praise 
it as long as he lived, intending to translate it into French: 
himself with the help of Mme. Viardot, saying (1878), ‘ It 
would delight me to assist in making the French public 
acquainted with the bést novel that has appeared in our 
Seay incubation oak comimentes or Joke Fike. Be. ioment Olek tae 
2. The Life of George Washington Studied Anew. By Edward Everett Hale. $1.75. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 3. Life of Washington. By Virginia F. Town- 
send. $1.25. New York: Worthington Co. 


+ The Cossacks. By L.N.Tolstoi. Translated from the Russian by Eugene 
Schuyler. Revised edition. $1. New York: w. S. Gottsberger. 
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language.’ Mr. Schuyler took the hint, 4nd beginning his 
English translation at Moscow, in 1868, finished it ten years 
later while crossing the Atlantic. Turgénief (as Mr. Schuy- 
ler spells the name) did not like his translation, finding it 
‘faithful, but dry and matter-of-fact;’ and so do we, even 
in the ‘ revised edition ’ of 1887, which itself (particularly in 
the Preface, pp. vi. and vii.) needs ‘revision.’ If there is 
any ‘idyllic’ or ‘poetic’ charm about the original, we have 
failed to find it in the translation. It may be because we 
have had a surfeit of Tolstoi, and fail to enjoy him any 
longer. 
- _ The story is that of a young man who fancies it impossi- 
ble to fall in love, who thinks that ‘love ’ has been ‘left out’ 
of his composition, and who consequently—falls in love, 
desperately, fearfully, among the warring Cossacks. To add 
piquancy to the story, the woman he loves does not, cannot, 
will not love him: which is a form of Nemesis by no means 
peculiar to the Russians. Many vivid descriptions of Cos- 
sack life and luck are interwoven with the love-drama, and 
the usual garnishing of singular Slav names embroiders the 
text. The story fills a nook in our already abundantly filled 
Tolstoi corner; but it is, in our opinion, so overtopped by the 
greater romances of the same author, as to seem a mere 
shadow on the wall in comparison with them. The aroma 
of the Russian samovar so fills all contemporary space, how- 
ever, that Russophiles will find ‘The Cossacks’ indispensa- 
ble to their comfort. 





Recent Fiction. 

IT IS A FINE thing to find a novelist of Besant’s acceptable gifts 
turning them enthusiastically to the service of the poor and suffer- 
ing. Whatever may be thought of his literary art as compared 
with that of Dickens, it is certain that in his problems of social life 
he strikes a note sincerer and more true. In ‘Katharine Regina’ 
(Franklin Square Library) his vivid pee of the suffering of poor 

ntlewomen is most pathetically told, while his description of the 

ome for Destitute Ladies and Working-women is a suggestive 
take-off of certain fashionable charities which paralyze one half 
the nature while’ they minister to the other. In this connection 
it may be remembered that even Mr. Besant’s noble Palace of De- 
light, fine as it is in theory, is found to lack something in practice ; 
which is probably due to this very same quality of striving to be 
kind to the poor in our way rather than.theirs. It is sought to 
avoid this mistake in many wise arrangements for amusing our 
own poor in the slums of New York. Mr. Besant does not attempt 
to solve the problem of what we can do for suffering gentlewomen; 
he is realistic to the last, and leaves merely a photograph of the 
situation for us to think over. ‘But he makes a decided ‘hit’ in 
showing that his two poor heroines owed their misfortunes entirely 
to their own fathers—a lesson to spendthrifts, speculators, and 
shiftless scapegoats. 

‘FREE JOE’ (Chas. Scribner’s Sons) is a collection of the Geor- 
gian sketches by Joel Chandler Harris which have appeared in the 
magazines, and which deserve perpetuation in @jjs less ephemeral 
form. It contains, besides the story of ‘ Free Joe,’ those of ‘ Little 
Compton,’ ‘ Aunt Fountain’s Prisoner,’ ‘ Trouble on Lost Mountain,’ 
and ‘ Azalia.’ These are stories to please a wide circle of fastidi- 
ous readers, because with the taking dialect of ‘Uncle Remus’ 
there is given here and there a touch of higher life and stronger 
feeling, that appeals to the literary sense aS well as the sense of 
humor. These touches are simple in the extreme; but in their sim- 
plicity lurk great depths. One of them is the death of Joe: ‘ He 
was‘dead. His hat was off, his head was bent, and a smile was on 
his face. It was as if he had bowed and smiled when death stood 
before him, humble tothe last. His clothes were ragged ; his hands 
were rough and callous; his shoes were literally tied together with 
strings ; he was shabby in the extreme. A passer-by, glancing at 
him, could have no idea that such a humble creature had been 
summoned as a witness before the Lord God of Hosts.’ 

FOUR MORE OF Mr. Harris’s admirable magazine sketches are 
bound together in a volume of Ticknor’s Paper Series, with the 
title of the first one, ‘ Mingo.’ Mingo will be remembered as the 
faithful negro who suggested in war-time that, ‘ef he wuz free, he 
wuz free ter stay,’ and who stayed where he had been before the 
War, crying out as he looked along the road to the army, ‘Maybe 
you leads ter freedom, but, bless God! I gwine back.’ Another 
of the stories is the strong and piquant one of ‘ At Teague Poteet’s ’ 
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—a picturesque tale of the illicit distilling country. ‘Blue Dave’ and 
‘A Piece of Land ’ complete the volume.——‘ CA IRA!’ by Laurence 
Gronlund (Lee & Shepard), has for its sub-title ‘Danton in the 
French Revolution.’ By the French Revolution, however, the author 
does not mean the wild scenes of bloodshed and horror to which we - 
usually refer by that title. He calls that part of the history of the time 
the Counter-revolution, the tragedy that came from the resistance of 
the conservatives’to that real revolutign of democratic ideas of which 
Danton was one of the leading spirits. The writer has a great admira- 

*tion for Danton, only bewailing his hero's indifference to noble am- 
bition. Had Danton not been lacking in this, the author believes 
he would have been an effective instrument in establishing the Rev- 
olution without all the horrors of the Counter-revolution. 





‘THE GAVEROCKS’ (J.B. Lippincott Co.) is another of the Rev. 
S. Baring-Gould’s admirable novels. It is very long, but not too 
long: when an author understands as this one does the power of 
making infinite detail interesting. The story is full of plot and 
exciting incident—secret marriages, boat-wrecks, unjust fathers, 
suicide and murder; but it never seems merely sensational. It is 
extremely dramatic, yet full at the same time of delicate touches; 
and, as in real life, it is invariably the unexpected that happens. 
One can hardly say that the book has either a hero or a heroine; 
for the interest attaches to many characters, and each is so rounded 
with faults and weaknesses dovetailed into more or less good qual- 
ities, ae the heroine is no more prominent than in the every-day 
world, 





HAVING noticed Mr. Howells’s ‘ April Hopes’ from time to time 
as it appeared in serial instalments, there is little to be added in 
comment now that the Harpers bring it out in book form, Mr. 
Howells’s work is beginning to have fewer and fewer salient points, 
either for praise or blame. His stories are a clever mosaic of 
bright and entertaining views of ordinary life, with a good many 
pages devoted to the absolutely commonplace. The present vol; 
ume is evidently only the overture to the real drama of the charac- 
ters in it. Closing, like the old-fashioned novel, with a wedding, it 
is nevertheless evident that Mr. Howells quite understands that in 
real life people do not always live happily forever after the marriage 
ceremony. His study of the imperious New England conscience 
in his young lady before marriage leaves one with a groan of antici- 
pation for the bridegroom on the last page. 

‘WESTMINSTER CLOISTERS,’ by M. Bidder (London: Wells 
Gardner, Darton & Co.), is a beatiful story of the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury, dealing chiefly with the abbots and priors and young novices 
of the monasteries of that time, with a glimpse at the history of 
England when Richard was king and John was a traitor. It was 
the thrilling period of the Crusades, and much ingenuity is shown 
by depicting in the story the ambitions, the ugly motives, the high 
sacrifices, the noble or low ideals, and all the stirring life and hu- 
man nature that throbs in convents as well as in the world, and 
distinguishes monks no less than knights. The-finest part of the 
story deals with the effort of one of the novices to excel in illumina- 
ting missals. 

‘MajoR LAWRENCE, F.L.S.,’ by Hon. Emily Lawless (Holt’s 
Leisure Hour Series), is a novel of the kind one lays down with 
the praise, ‘a very pretty story.’ There is nothing new in it at all, 
the plot being the old one of a staid bachelor falling in love at last 
with the girl he had known as a child, and marrying her in her 
widowhood after her first luckless marriage with a youth of her 
own age. All of this we have had many times before; but there 
is a good deal of grace and spirit in the telling of it this time, and 
the book is extremely readable for a not particularly clever one. 
But one thing we object to: there is a perfect epidemic of fires. in 
fiction lately ; a conflagration in this novel is the fifth we have come 
upon in as many days, and the hero’s success in rescuing people 
from the flames is beginning to be monotonous. 


‘THE COLONEL’S MONEY,’ by Lucy C. Lillie (Harper & Bros.), 
is the story of a young American girl who inherits money in Eng- 
land. It is very.prettily illustrated, and shows how the young heir- 
ess had the tact to reconcile all the other defrauded heirs who had 
had great expectations without any result. ‘THE VANDER- 
HEYDE MANOR-HOUSE,’ by Mary Cruger (Worthington Co.), is an 
extremely foolish and sensational story, with more embezzlements, 
murders, detectives, mistaken identities, unhappy marriages, suicides, 
secret chambers, and mysteries generally, than disfigure the avera 
dime novel._—‘ IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL,’ by Mary Linskill 
(Franklin Square Library), is so oy long, and shows signs of-so 
much overwrought situation and didactic comment, interspersed 
with a great deal of Carlyle, Emerson and Browning, that we have 

















THE ASSURANCE from the publishers that the heroine of ‘ Who 
Cares?’ by Harriet N. K. Goff (J. B. Peterson Bros.), is ‘not an 
American Nana,’ only serves to create an impression that she must 
be a near relation. The story proves, indeed, to be one more treat- 
ing of extremely unpleasant and unprofitable matters, of course 
with the due moral reflections and warnings that this is all very ter- 
rible, very terrible indeed, but without any especially wise treat- 
ment to sanction the author's dalliance with the unlovely. 





Minor Notices. 

S1xTy of the short papers contributed by Col. T. W. Higginson 
weekly to the pages of Harper's Bazar, under the heading of 
‘Women and Men,’ have been put into a volume under the same 
title by the Harpers. These papers are of very nearly uniform 
length, none of them of less than four pages.and few of them of more 
than five, while the average is about four and a half. They have 
not only the merit of brevity, but they are bright, witty, graceful 
and interesting. They are such papers as women delight to read, 
and men will enjoy them quite as much. Some of them are written 
for women: more especially, but most of them are for the one sex 
quite as much as for the other. These essays have not only the 
quality of style, which is attractive and charming, but also the 
merit of serious purpose. They are brief sermons without the 
dulness of sermonizing; and they teach important moral, social 
and literary lessons, with the aid of frequent personal allusion, his- 
toric reference and literary anecdote and quotation. The subjects 
are almost invariably interesting, and the treatment is at once win- 
ning and bracing. The reader is not only pleased, but is made to 
feel that something is to be done towards securing for women the 
largest opportunities and the best means of culture. 





BUNYAN’S ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ and ‘Holy War’ have been is- 
sued in neat volumes by Houghton & Mifflin, and are fairly exact 
reproductions of the earliest editions. They are edited by the 
Rev. John Brown of Bedford, the author of the most complete 
wareny of Bunyan, a work of.very considerable merit. Each 
volume has a short introduction, giving an account of when 
and how it was written, with such information of the first and suc- 
ceeding editions as will be of interest to the general reader. From 
this we learn that ‘ Piigrim’s Progress’. has been translated into 
between seventy and eighty languages and dialects. The present 
edition has been collected from the ten editions published during 
Bunyan’s lifetime, and gives the emendations made by him. The 
object has been, not to produce a facsimile of any one edition, but 
to present the book as Bunyan left it, retaining his latest touches 
but rejecting all subsequent additions and professed emendations. 
The ‘ Holy War’ has been translated into Dutch, German, Welsh, 
French, Gaelic, Portuguése, Bengali and Turkish, and has appeared 
in many English editions. The present edition is a careful repro- 
duction of the first edition of 1682, with its references aud margin- 
alia, and with only the correction of such small illiteracies as re- 
mained with Bunyan from his earlier years, and some of which he 
corrected himself. 





IN ‘ BIG WAGEs and How to Earn Them’ (Harper & Bros.) ‘A 
Foreman ’ gives some wholesome and practical advice to workingmen 
on the subject of their relations to employers. The book largely takes 
the side of the employers, and it does not always recognize the just 
grounds of complaint which workingmen have, and which are at 
the bottom of any! strikes and other labor agitations. Its tone is 
too much that of let well enough alone, and of assuring working- 
men that employers will care for their interests; but the writer 
has given his fellow-workers not a little of sound and whole- 
some advice, and in a very pleasant and interesting manner.—— 
ROUTLEDGE’S ALMANACK for 1888 is a really comprehensive 
year-book, in which all sorts of information interesting to the 
average Briton is condensed. Much of it is, of course, of little use 
to anyone else. The ‘ Army, Navy and Reserve Forces of the British 
Empire’ are given twenty pages; the ‘Art of the Year ’—last 
year’s British art,—ten; English banks, thirty; the British Em- 
pire, thirty-four ; the United States, one and a half. 





A DELIGHTFUL means of wasting time is given in the ‘ Auto- 
biography and Reminiscences’ of W. P. Frith, the long-known and 
popular English academical painter. It is full of gossip, excellently 
told ; and some of its entertaining chapters have titles that suggest 
Hoffmann or Stevenson: ‘The Fonthill Story,’ ‘A Mysterious Sit- 
ter,” ‘A Strange Adventure,’ ‘A Ghost Story,’ and ‘ The Crazy 
Artist.’ The feeblest pages are the last, on ‘ People I have Known ;’ 


for Mr. Frith, as Darwin confessed concerning himself, seems to 
have \small conception of the difference between first-class and 
tenth-class authorship. How shall such pleasant books as this be 
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to the ‘standards ’? 
We venture the suggestion that they might be allotted the time at 
present wasted on our daily papers, with the exception, of course, of 
the best daily in America !——‘ MOUNTAIN TRAILS and Parks in 
Colorado,’ by L. B. France (Denver: Chain, Hardy & Co.), seems 
to be a ‘ Hamlet’ with Hamlet left out. The only part in it played 
by Colorado is that the people who figure in it are said to be 
located in Colorado. But we find comparatively few allusions to 
either parks or trails. Open the book where you will, you catch a 
glimpse of The Professor or The Doctor or The Boy, or some long 
conversation and discussion; but the intellectual banquet thus 
prepared does not seem especially appetizing when you were look- 
ing for something about Nature and Colorado. 





PROF. HERBERT B. ADAMS contributes to the Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science papers on 
‘Seminary Libraries’ and on ‘ University Extension.’ The sem- 
inary library is a collection of books by the aid of which original 
historical. investigations can be made. Mr. Adams gives an ac- 
count of this method of instruction as it is to be found in the Ger- 
man universities, and then describes the introduction of the same 
idea into American colleges. University extension is a system of 
lecturing which has been recently adopted in England, by which 
the University professors give courses of lectures to college gradu- 
ates and other persons interested in subjects of serious study. It _ 
is intended to be a sort of popular university training for the people 
at large. It is an idea which might well be adopted in this coun- 
try, and do away with most of the popular lecturing, which is so 
unprofitable-——PRoF. ADAMS has contributed to the Circulars of 
Information of the Bureau of Education’ a history of the College of 
William and Mary, in which he urges that this old historic institu- 
tion should be again put in working order. This pamphlet is in 
fact supplementary to one by the same writer on ‘The Study of 
History in American Colleges and Universities,’ which gives a 
complete account of what is being done in American colleges to 
promote the study of history and political economy. In a series of 
valuable tables the information collected has been graphically pre- 
sented. Both pamphlets are illustrated. 





‘ELOCUTION,’ by John Murray (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), comes 
to us from a Californian author, and we hope he will understand 
us if we say we like it chiefly because it contains so little about elo- 
cution. In other words, it is nota didactic, foolish system of rules; 
but a general discussion of methods in reading, with sensible sug- 
gestions to enable the reader in each individual case to apply his 
commonsense, instead .of his knowledge of rhetoric, to a happy 
solution of elocutionary difficulties -——A VERY pleasant little boo 
is ‘ Thoughts of my Dumb Neighbors,’ by Mary E. Bamford (Phil- 
lips & Hunt). Various creatures discourse of their own habits and 
homes in a very amusing way, the fun which underlies the natural 
history coming from the exact reproduction of the animal’s point of 
view. ‘The Confessions of a Flea’ is very properly the liveliest 
of these brief biographies. ‘It was the first time I had ever bitten 
anybody, and I felt bashful about it,’ is an opening touch that per- 
suades one to read on. AN EXCELLENT book for young readers 
is Sarah Cooper’s ‘ Animal Life in the Sea and on the Land,’ fully 
illustrated (Harper & Bros.) Beginning with the sponges, it carries 
the scale of animal life up to man, giving easy information in sim- 
we paragraphs, not too simple, and having the merit of clearness, 

revity, and interesting instructiveness———‘ FAMILY LIVING ON 
$500 A YEAR’ (Harper & Bros.) is an admirable book by Juliet 
Corson, based on her helpful papers in the Bazar. It is not ex- 
actly a cook-book, though it gives some excellent hints for a nice 
table ; but in general directions for a housekeeper obliged to econo- 
mize it will be found invaluable. 


A Much Rejected Book. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following : 


Mr. Charles Godfrey Leland has in press and will soon publish 
a work called ‘ Practical Education,’ the adventures of which have 
been as remarkable as the work is in itself singular. In 1882 Mr. 
Leland, at the request of Gen. John Eaton, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, wrote for the Bureau of Education a pamphlet on Industrial 
Art in schools. It is usual to issue about 15,000 of these ‘ circu- 
lars.’ But the demand for this was so great that, three years ago, 
60,000 had been sent to special applicants for it. The author en- 
larged it to a book. Of late years people have begun to lay aside 
the old superstition as to a ‘ gift’ or ‘talent’ for art being needed 
to learn to draw, so Mr. Leland says, and it is now admitted we all 
have a faculty for it which can be developed. Going still further,’ 
Mr. Leland holds that the faculty itself can be created or evolved. 
Following this out, he believes that memory and quickness of per- 
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ception, with attention or interest, may all be called into existence 


an system of education or training, which he describes. 
The w Ferg fe written, and having been offered to every publisher 
in Boston, New York and pi say gare and refused by all, it went 
through a like career of rejection in London. This was enough ; 
‘but two of the very first publishers of works on education declined 
‘to issue it even at the author’s expense. The one argued that if 
there was any truth in such ideas, it would ruin their business ; the 
other liked the work, but said it was fifty years in advance of the 
age. When Mr. Leland was recently ne i a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Literature, he in his inaugural lecture set forth these 
startling views. There was an unusually large attendance, the hall 
‘being completely full, and a warm discussion ensued, many eminent 
persons being present. Sir James Crichton Browne spoke for thirty 
minutes, delivering an address which was as brilliant as it was 
He enthusiastically approved of Mr. Leland’s views, and 
pointed out how perfectly they accorded with the principles laid 
pag by Carpenter, and those of the most advanced scientists of 
the day. 
‘And. here is the reason why this book has been so unanimously 
rejected. Another eminent and well-known authority has said of 
it, that it aims at popularizing ideas which, as regards daring and 
the assumption of the infinite in man, go far beyond anything as- 
serted by the most advanced thinkers. That isto say, while others 
have thought them, this work endeavors to show how they may be 
practically proved and carried out. It is the se plus ultra of ma- 
terialism that intellect may be developed ad znjfinitum by material 
influences—the Nineteenth Century form of erztzs sicut Fe sand 
* Practical Education’ is an earnest effort to weg out how, from 
the humblest mechanical beginning, the youthful mind may be led 
to possess an infinite memory, boundless quickness of perception, 
€tc. It will be first published in the United States. As etching is 
said to be an art only for artists, so I believe that ‘ Practical Educa- 
tion’ will find friends, firm but few, among the leaders of thought. 


John Gilbert as Falstaff. 


To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


THE article on John Gilbert in the January Century, like 
other biographical sketches of this famous old actor, makes 
no mention of an interesting period. in his career. About 
the year 1850 Mr. Gilbert was at the Bowery Theatre, under 
the management of Hamblin, with James W. Wallack, Jr., 
and Lester Wallack. They appeared together in ‘The 
Three Guardsmen,’ and probably Dumas’s famous charac- 
ters were never so effectively presented. The play hada 
long run. But the most interesting event of the season was 
the production of Shakspeare’s ‘ Henry IV.’ (First Part), 
with Gilbert as Falstaff, J. W. Wallack as Hotspur, and 
Lester Wallack as the Prince of Wales. Here again the 
characters were wonderfully well fitted to the actors. Mr. 
Gilbert’s Falstaff was the best I ever saw—preferable to 
Hackett's, to my mind; and it has long been a wonder to 
me that Mr. Gilbert has not acted the part in all the years 
that have elapsed since then. It is not too late for him to 
do so, even now; and it certainly would be a revelation to 
many of his admirers. Lester Wallack is still with us to act 
the part of the Prince—but, alas! where is there a Hotspur 
to be found that could at all compare with J. W. Wallack’s 
wonderfully vivid presentation of the hot-headed Percy? 

New York, 7 Jan. 1888. O. B. B. 








The Lounger 


MARK TWAIN enjoys a good story so much, that he doesn’t 
mind telling one even at his own expense. I heard him tell a cap- 
ital one the other day, which I hope he won’t mind my retelling. 
‘ The Rev. Dr. Parker,’ said Mr. Clemens, ‘told me that he once 
visited Darwin. The great naturalist took him through his work- 
room, and showed him whatever there was of interest. Pointin 
to a table with a reading-lamp and three books on it, he said: “ 
don’t want any one to disturb that table, for those are Mark Twain’s 
books, and they are the only books I read; I read myself to sleep 
with them at night, and I read myself awake with them in the morn- 
ing.” ’ Mr. Clemens said that he felt very much flattered by this ; 
but then there was a good deal in common between Darwin and 
himself: they had both done much to disillusion people. When 
Darwin's Life was published, he got a copy of the book and turned 
its pages with some eagerness, to see what was said about Mark 
‘Twain. He looked carefully, but he didn’t find his name men- 





‘him to the omission. 
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tioned. He found a statement, however, which quite reconciled 

‘This statement was,’ said Mr. Clemens, 

‘that Darwin had suffered from atrophy of the brain for a long time, . 
and hadn’t been able to read any decent literature.’ The story 

loses.a great deal from not being told by Mr. Clemens; his voice 

and manner add much to its effect. 





THE FRIENDS of Mary Cowden-Clarke in-this country are re- 
ceiving from her, personally, a little book which it is to hoped 
may soon be found in the shops. It is a centennial —— 
sketch of Charles Cowden-Clarke, by ‘her whom he made his sec- 
ond self.’ Unique, as a centennial biography of a man by his still 
living wife, it is also a beautiful revelation of a perfect marriage 
between two souls, united in work and in love. It is doubly inter- 
esting, too, as a word from one who speaks of Keats, Shelley, and 
the Lambs as of personal friends. Most graceful and winning is 
this tribute to as beautiful a character as has ever been set forth 
in biography; and there is that in the telling, besides the grace, 
which assures us that this is not over-praise, but the just apprecia- 
tion of a noble soul by one of whom we cannot say more than 
that she was evidently worthy to be loved by him as she was. 





IT Is not unusual for envelopes provided for hotel guests to beara 
picture of the hostelry itself, or some legend recording its special 
accommodations and attractions; but one that I have receive from 
Muskegon, Mich., is more altruistic—unless the Occidental Hotel is 
‘the only one in the place; for not a word is said about the excel- 
lentes of the hotel itself—a subject on which mine host is not wont 
to be silent ; but there is a bird’s-eye view of the town, overlaid 
with the inscription : ‘Population 25,000; the largest lumbering 
town in the world; cuts yearly 600,000,000.’ I suppose the words 
‘feet of timber’ are to be ‘ understood’ after the last figures. As 
to the population, it probably grows at such a rate as to call for a 
new legend on the envelopes every six months. I heard of one 
Western town, the other evening, that had grown from goo to 20, 
ooo in a single year. Minneapolis claims 175,000, I believe, and 
has certainly 150,000 inhabitants ; yet the first settler is not yet on 
the retired list. 





THE hunter and the deer a shade 

is not the only. line worth stealing from Freneau ; Prof. Richardson 
quotes in Zhe Dartmouth Literary Monthly at least half-a-dozen 
others that Campbell might have‘ embodied to advantage in his 
‘O’Connor’s Child.’ They illustrate an interesting article about 
‘Some Early American Poets,’ including Phillis Wheatley, the 
Boston slave-girl, brought from Africa, whose ‘ Poems on Various 
Subjects’ (London, 1773) Mr. Richardson pronounces better than 
Mrs. Bradstreet’s, and still ‘the principal achievement of the col- 
ored race in America.’ Col. Williams, the negro historian, might 
dispute Phillis’s right to this distinction, and probably will dispute 
it, when his new play, ‘ Panda,’ is brought out. Panda, the hero, 
is said to be a sort of latter-day Othello; and the horrors. of a 
slave-ship and of the Charleston, S. C., slave-market are set forth 
in the Colonel’s most dramatic manner. 





A LETTER from Mr. Stevenson to ‘Mr. Iles of Montreal’ has 
been made public. It was written last October, and contains a 
good deal of autobiographical information. In it the romancer tells 
that he was born Nov. 13, 1850; as a child was always ill; studied 
civil-engineering at his father’s instance, but was allowed to chan 
at twenty-one and study law. At twenty-three he published his 
first article (except the college magazine paper, ‘An Old Scotch 
Gardener’), in The Portfolio, over the signature L. S. Stoneven, 
The first story he wrote that he has dared to reprint was ‘ Will o 
the Mill ’—an exquisite allegory, which appeared last year in ‘ The 
Merry Men.’ Mr. Stevenson's literary ambitions were early dis- 
countenanced by his father ; and since he became a professional 
author, he has done almost all his work while travelling in pursuit 
of health, or resting by the way. ‘Prince Otto’ is the book that 
has cost him the greatest effort, and ‘ Kidnapped’ the one he likes 
best. 





‘ Nosopy had ever such pains to learn a trade as I had,’ says 
Mr. Stevenson; ‘but I slogged at it, day in day out, and I 
frankly believe (thanks to my dire industry) I have done more with 
smaller gifts than almost any man-of-letters in the world.’ In the 
memoir of his father, Thomas Stevenson, the light-house engineer, 
in ‘Memories and Portraits,’ the author of ‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde’ relates this incident : 

A friend of mine was this winter on a visit to the Spanish main, and 
was asked by a Peruvian if he ‘knew Mr. Stevenson the author, because 
his works were much esteemed in Peru.’ My friend supposed the refer- 








ence was to the writer of tales; but the Peruvian had never heard of 
* Dr. Jekyll;’ what he had in his eye, what was esteemed in Peru, were 
the volumes of the engineer. 





WHAT CAN IT BE that prompts the bank-note companies, or 
whoever it is that makes our postage-stamps, to provide them so 
sparingly with glue? It used to be that a little moisture, and a 
moderate pressure of the thumb, would affix Washington’s portrait 
so tightly to an envelope that nothing short of a soaking would dis- 
lodge it. A posses used to stick closer than a brother; 
but nowadays it shows as little drawing toward an envelope as if 
it suspected contagion in its contents. A slight application of the 
tongue (which is all one cares to bestow) doesn’t sufficiently moist- 
en the glue, while a vigorous one removes it entirely. I have puta 
damp stamp on a letter and beaten it with my fist full sore; but 
the moment the thing got dry, it curled up and dropped off as in- 
differently as if it didn’t know what was required of it under the 
postal laws. The new Postmaster General can win the good-will 
of a very large body of his fellow-citizens—all of them, that is, who 
write letters—by ordering a more liberal coating of glue on the 
backs of all postage-stamps, but particularly the ‘ twos.’ 





THE PRESENT year of grace is a most unpleasant one to write. 
In Arabic numerals, it is monotonous to a degree: the hand pro- 
tests against writing, and the eye against reading, three 8s in succes- 
sion; and the people who go on writing the old year at the top or bot- 
tom of their letters till the new year is well under way, have mare 
excuse than usual for doing so in 1888. Written in Roman char- 
acters, the year is the longest of the century. The eye is appalled 
by the long series of capitals necessary to express the date. Sculp- 
tors and stone-cutters must rebel at heart, when called upon to 
date their works MDCCCLXXXVIII. The legend contains half 
as many letters as the whole alphabet. 





International Copyright. 


Rev. Dr. Henry J. Van Dyke, JR., set an excellent ex- 
ample to his professional brothers on Sunday last, by 
preaching on ‘The Moral Aspect of International Copy- 
right.’ His text was ‘Righteousness exalteth a nation, 
but sin is a reproach to any people "—an utterance which 
Mr, Lowell quoted in his examination on this subject before 
the Senate Committee, two years ago. In the course of his 
sermon, Dr. Van Dyke said: ' 


The central idea of these words is the moral accountability of 
nations, Governments, States and organized societies are measured 
by the same standards as are individuals, Prosperity is a reward, 
decay a punishment. This is shown by the history of Nineveh, 
Babylon and Jerusalem. The greatest triumphs of our civilization 
are in the moral sphere. The establishment of international laws, 
the abolition of slavery and other similar movements may be taken 

‘as proof of the feeling that nations are amenable to moral laws. 
That which is unjust and cruel and wrong for individuals acting 
singly is also wrong for them acting collectively. Public sin is as 
bad as private wickedness. The refusal of our nation to recognize 
the right of a foreign author to his work is not, as some think, a 
question of political economy, but one of right and wrong. The 
unauthorized and uncompensated republication of books amounts 
to a violation of the moral law. The right of a man to the results 
of his own toil is one of the first principles of equity, and to this 
fact a nation should always direct its sind Sra 
This Government is the only one which refuses to extend this 
copyright to foreign authors, but seizes their wares as soon as they 
cross our borders. It practically says: ‘ You have norights we are 
bound to respect. You have a book we want, and we shall take it.’ 
Of all labor, the United States, by its policy, declares that brain. 
labor alone shall be in competition, not with pauper labor, but with 
labor which is absolutely free. This policy is unjust to others and 
suicidal to ourselves. It is literary piracy, and violates two com- 
mandments, ‘Thou shalt not steal’ and ‘Thou shalt not covet 
' that which is thy neighbor's.’ One form of our punishment is the 
perversion of our national taste. .Nine-tenths of the books we 
. Steal are novels, and most of them are of doubtful morality. It 
would be no loss if they cost twenty times as much as they do. A 
few of our authors have managed to make a living from their 
labors, because they have enjoyed the more liberal rewards of our 
magazines. Some, by inherited wealth, have been enabled to: de- 

velop their literary inclinations, and others have supplemented a 

small income from writing by teaching and other pursuits. But 


until we remove this incubus, our literature will still be Uwarfed, 
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We quote the following sentence from a private letter on 
the subject of International Copyright, called forth by Mr. 
Morse’s sonnet, ‘ The Theft,’ in our issue of Jan. 7: : 

Let us hope that, one day, the American le will wake from 
blindness on this copyright question to the light of clear, unbiassed 
perception—that luminous vision of truth, freedom and justice 
which in Milton annulled the physical defect of blindness, as it will 
ultimately annul moral blindness in our people. 





A view of the question not often enough, or strongly 
enough, insisted upon, is taken in an editorial in Harper's 
Weekly, from which we éxtract this passage : 


But the abstract question of right is only indirectly involved in 
the present movement for International Copyright. Whether it is 
sound policy for a country to persevere in a general disregard of 
the acknowledged rights of any important class of persons is a 

uestion which may not be considered pressing or. practical, al- 
though the moral deterioration of public character seems to us a. 
question never to be postponed. But whether it is desirable to per- 
mit the national character of one country to be moulded by the lit- 
erature of another is a very pressing and important question. There- 
is no national influence more powerful than literature. Fletcher of 
Saltoun wanted only to make the songs of a nation, and he was. 
sure that the laws would conform. The ardent leaders of ‘ Young 
Ireland,’ forty years ago, strove to stimulate the love and taste for 
a national literature as sure to create a national spirit and purpose. 
A national literature, indeed, cannot be created by the mere per- 
ception of what its necessary influence would be if only it existed. 
But one way to promote it is not to obstruct it, and the present sit- 
uation in this country is an obstruction. 


Says the Journal of Commerce: ‘The more determinedly 
American authors stand by their colors and maintain the in- 
herent right of men to property in their own ideas—dismiss- 
ing from the argument all small questions of policy and ex- 
pediency—the sooner they will triumph over all opposition.’ 





Concerning the Pearsall Smith scheme, Mr. K. M. Blakis- 
ton, the Philadelphia publisher, writes to Zhe American of 
that city as follows : 

Mr. Huxley, however [in Zhe Nineteenth Century], points out 
several objections that would prove very serious ‘to both author 
and publisher, should the plan be adopted. He objects to it from 
the point of view of the author, because he believes that a book 
brought out by a responsible painstaking publishing-house will be . 
printed carefully and in accord with the author's wishes; whereas. 
under Mr. Smith’s scheme any house willing to print has the right 
of buying stamps and issuing an edition. This edition, especially 
in the case of a scientific, historical, or poetical work, may or may 
not be carefully printed ; most likely it will not be, as the spirit of 
competition will lead to the rival editions being brought out at as 
small a cost as possible, entailing careless proof-reading and the 
resulting errors in the statement of facts, expressions, punctuation, 
etc.; and in the case of illustrated works, cuts that are not only 
cheap but worse than useless. All these errors will result to the 
discredit of the author. Again, should unauthorized editions ap- 
pear, the expense of bringing suit, convicting and securing the pen- 
alty prescribed, would not only be great, but be out of proportion to 
the result gained. 


The Fine Arts 
Cephas G. Thompson, and Hawthorne’s “‘ Note-Books.” 

Cepuas G. THompson, a well-known artist of the last gen- 
eration, died in this city last week, aged seventy-eight years, 
He was born at Middleborough, Mass., and received his first. 
instruction in art from his father, who had painted in South- 
ern Italy. He had studios in Boston and Philadelphia be- 
fore he came to New York. He went to Italy in 1852 and 
remained until 1860. He is best known in this city as the 
painter of a series of portraits of famous authors, some of 
which are in the New York Historical Society collection. 
Among his other works are ‘ The Guardian Angel,’ ‘ St. Peter 
Delivered from Prison’ and ‘ Prospero and Miranda.’ Mr. 
Thompson was the father of the late Hubert O. Thompson, 
Commissioner of Public Works of this city. 

The personality of the late artist is familiar to all readers 
of Hawthorne's diaries ; and it is on the romancer’s account, 














The 
perhaps, that he will be remembered; if at all. Numerous 
references to him occur in the ‘ Passages from the French 
and Italian Note-Books’ beginning on pp. 70 and 71 of the 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. édition of 1883: 

Afterwards [Friday, Feb. 12, 1858] we . . .. visited the 
studio of Mr. C. G. Thompson, whom I knew in Boston. He has 
very greatly improved since those days, and, being always a man of 
delicate mind, and earnestly desiring excellence be its own sake, 
he has won himself the power of doing beautiful and elevated 
works. He is now meditating a series of pictures from Shakspeare’s 
‘ Tempest,’ the sketches of one or two of which he showed us, like- 
wise a copy of a small Madonna, by Raphael, wrought with a minute 
faithfulness which it makes one a better man to observe. ‘ 
Mr. Thompson is a true artist, and whatever his pictures have of 
beauty comes from very far beneath the surface; and this, I sup- 
pose, is one weighty reason why he has but moderate success. I 
should like his pictures for the mere color, even if they represented 
nothing. His studio is in thé Via Sistina ; and, at a little distance 
on the other side of the same street, is William Story’s, where we 


likewise went, and found him at work on a sitting statue of Cleo- 
patra. 


On the same date, by the way, Hawthorne records that 
Mr. Story ‘has established himself and family for the next 
seven years, or more,’ in the Barberini Palace. It is just 
thirty years, lacking a month, since this entry was made in 
the Note-Book ; and Mr. Story’s address is still ‘ Palazzo 
Barberini, Rome.’ He reminds us of Browning's friend, 
Rawdon Brown, who went to Venice for a short visit, and 
stayed forty years. On page 123 Hawthorne says : 

b yee 4 we called at Mr. Thompson’s studio, and . he 
had on the easel a little picture of St. Peter released from prison b 
the angel, which I saw once before. It is very beautiful indeed, 
and ne 3 and spiritually conceived, and I wish I could afford to 
have it finished for myself. I looked again, too, at his Georgian 
Slave, and admired it as much as at first view; so very warm and 
rich it is, so sensuously beautiful, and with an expression of higher 
life and feeling within. I do not think there is a better painter 
than Mr, Thompson living,—among Americans at least; not one 
so earnest, faithful, and religious in his worship of art. I had rather 
look at his pictures than at any except the very finest of the old 
masters, and, taking into consideration only the comparative pleas- 
ure to be derived, 1 would not except more than one or two of 
those. In painting, as in literature, 1 suspect there is something in 
the productions of the day that takes the fancy more than the 
works of any past age,—not greater merit, nor nearly so great, but 
better suited to this very present time. 


We reprint these passages, not for their value as art crit- 
icism, but merely for their literary interest. 


January 14 1888 . 





Art Notes. 


THE Metropolitan Museum of Art received a valuable present, 
during the last week in December, from Mr. Frederick R. Coudert. 
It consists of a rare and interesting collection of paintings, bric-a- 
brac and other art-objects, from a number of similar articles pre- 
sented to Mr. Coudert by a noble Florentine lady, Signora Olivera. 
The Museum collection will be on exhibition as soon as space can 
be found for it. It contains Italian and Spanish tapestries of very 
fine quality, fine Limoges enamels, old fans, and a great deal of 
antique needlework in frames. Another recent gift is that of two 
etchings by George Gordon King. A complete collection of Amer- 
ican coins and medals has been presented by Miss Arabella Aiken, 
bringing the collection of ancient and modern medals up to the 
number of 4000. A collection of about ferty miniatures and snuff- 
boxes, lent by Miss Sarah Lazarus, is on exhibition in the South 
Gallery. The new building will probably not be completed before 
next summer, owing to the failure of the contractor to furnish iron 
for the roof. In connection with the state of the technical schools 
belonging to the Museum, it is announced that a new periodical en- 
titled Zhe Artzist-Artisan will presently be published | by the au- 
thorities of the school. Articles on cfeative and applied art will be 
contributed by the instructors in the school and other writers. 


—An exhibition of work by Peter Moran, including over a hun- 
dred etchings, besides numerous drawings and monotypes, is now 
open at the Keppel gallery. There are Californian, Mexican and 
United States landscape subjects, some with cattle and architecture. 
The reproductive plates include etchings after Rosa Bonheur, 
Tracy, a Ansdell and Wegner. The gieat charm of these 
etchings, monotypes and drawings is their picturesqueness of com- 
position and effect. In many cases they presenta fine tone-quality. 
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One would not object to. simpler and more direct methods than 
those of Mr. Moran. He seems to love linear decorativeness and 
floridity for its own sake—a peculiarity shared with other Philadel- 
phia etchers. 

—The sale of the studio effects of Léon Escosura will take place, 
not at the American Art Galleries, but at the Bucken gallery, 817 
and 819 Broadway. The value of the pictures, including the ‘ Old 
Masters,’ costumes, etc., is said to be $250,000. The collections. 
of Edward Kearney and Jordan L. Mott will possibly be sold at. 
auction at the same place later in the season. 


—On New Year's morning the chapel of the Quebec Semina: 
was destroyed by fire, and many vaiaahic paintings, some of whic 
had been in the Seminary a hundred years, were burned. They 
were mostly of the old French school, among them being two by 
Philippe de Champagne, ‘The Ascension of Jesus Christ’ and 
‘The Day of Pentecost.’ Others were by Lagrenée, Dieu, Monet, 
Guillot, d’'Hullin, Hutim, Vanloo, Parrecel d’Avignon, De la Fosse, 
Claude Guy, Hallé, and Bonniéu. 


—Among last year’s art sales in London were Boucher’s ‘ Pom- 
padour,’ 10,3957; Gainsborough’s ‘Sister,’ 9,9757; Turner’s ‘ Van 
Goyer,’ 6,8257; and Sir John Millais’s ‘Over the Hills and Far 
Away,’ 5,650/. 

—The Art Amateur for January publishes as a supplement a 
color-reproduction of H. W. Ranger’s Canadian shore scenes, 
which have given a distinct S gear among American water-color- 
ists to this progressive and original painter. As he presents, in 
The Art Amateur, directions for working in the methods peculiar 
to himself, we may regard him as the founder of a new school sure 
to find many disciples. 


— The Art Age for December has for its supplement a wood- 
engraving 4 Elbridge Kingsley, after a landscape entitled ‘Si- 
lence,’ by William Bliss Baker, in the collection of Mr. T. B. 
Clarke. The plate is in two tones, and is very elaborately and 
delicately treated by an engraver whose direct interpretation of na- 
ture has received marked appreciation. This engraving is said 
to be the largest of the kind ever issued by any publication. 

‘—A picture by Richard Wenig, on exhibition at the Waring 
Gallery, represents ‘The Last Sleigh-ride of King Ludwig.’ It 
shows the King of Bavaria taking one of his celebrated midnight 
excursions through the snow-covered mountains in the neighbor- 
hood of his castle, Hohenschwangen. He is seated in a floridly de- 
signed gilded sleigh of the Louis Quatorze period, with the advance 
aes or drivers and footman dressed in the costume of the same 
period. * The light comes from an ornamental lantern at the top of. 
the sleigh. 


—Ticknor & Co. have reprinted from.7he American Architect» 
in large pamphlet form, Mr. Sylvester Baxter's article on Prof- 
Morse's Collection of Japanese pottery at Salem, Mass. The col- 
lection is acknowledged by experts to be the largest and most com- 
plete of its kind in existence. It includes about 4000 pieces of up- 
wards of 700 different kinds of pottery, arranged according to the 
provinces where they were oe There are specimens of the 
pre-historic pottery of the aborigines who occupied the islands be- 
fore the coming of the present race of Japanese, and others of alb 
periods down to quite recent times. The pamphlet is illustrated 
with a few pen drawings in the text, and four beautifully printed helio- 
types, showing nearly the whole collection arranged on shelves. 
around the two rooms which Prof. Morse has devoted to it. From 
Mr. Baxter’s description the reader may gain an appreciation of that 
which the Japanese esteem in their pottery, its delicate tones of 
color and rich and soft glazes, as well as of the industry and acute- 
ness of the owner of the collection, in bringing it together. 


—The Evening Post prints the following in a ‘special’ from 
Washington :—‘ Mr. William Schaus, the New York picture-dealer, 
on behalf ‘of the artists and art patrons of the United States, has 
transmitted for presentation to Congress an elaborate argument in 
favor of the remission of the duty on foreign works of art. . . - 
These arguments, of course, are not new to those who have given 
attention to this question, but they embody a prevailing misconcep-- 
tion among artistic circles that it has been practicable to separate 
this art question from the general subject of tariff revision, and to- 
pass upon it as a separate measure. - Repeated attempts have been 
made in that direction, but while tariff revision remained a purely 
political issue it was manifestly impossible to act upon it by piece- 
meal. Now that the tariff, by the President’s action, has been put 
before Congress as the chief subject for legislation, the occasion is 
ripe for the relief sought on objects of art. A bill to effect this. 

urpose has been introduced in three preceding Congresses by Mr. 
Belmont of New York. In a somewhat different shape it has been 
reintroduced by him this session, and has received the approval in 
advance of Secretary Fairchild. There is therefore the strongest 
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probability that the provisions of this bill will be embodied in any 
tariff measure which the Committee on Ways and Means may pre- 
sent to the House.’ 





Matthew Arnold on Tolstoi. 


[From an article in 7he Fortnightly Review.] 

LIKE Levine in ‘ Anna Karénine,’ Count Tolstoi was driven by 
his inward struggle and misery very near to suicide. What is new 
’ in the recent books is thé solution and cure announced. Levine 
had accepted a provisional solution of the difficulties oppressing 
him ; he had lived right on, so to speak, obeying his conscience, 
but not asking how far all his actions hung together and were con- 
sistent :—‘ He advanced money to a peasant to get him out of the 
clutches of a money-lender, but did not give up the arrears due to 
himself; he punished thefts of wood strictly, but would have scru- 
pled to impound a peasant’s cattle trespassing on his fields; he 
did not pay the wages of a laborer whose father’s death caused 
him to leave work in the middle of harvest, but he pensioned and 
maintained his old servants; he let his peasants wait while he went 
to give his wife a kiss after he came home, but would not have 
made them wait while he went to visit his bees.’ 

Count Tolstoi has since advanced to a far more definite and 
stringent rule of life—the positive doctrine, he thinks, of Jesus. It 
is the determination and promulgation of this rule which is the 
novelty in*our author’s recent works. He extracts this essential 
doctrine, or rule of Jesus, from the Sermon on the Mount, and pre- 
sents it in a body of commandments—Christ’s commandments ; the 
pith, he says, of the New Testament, as the Decalogue is the pith 
of the Old. These all-important commandments of Christ are ‘ com- 
mandments of peace,’ and five in number. The first command- 
ment is: ‘ Live in peace with all men; treat no one as contempti- 
ble and beneath you. Not only allow yourself no anger, but do’ 
not rest until you have dissipated even unreasonable anger in oth- 
€rs against yourself.’ The second is: ‘ No libertinage and no di- 
vorce; let every man have one wife and every woman one husband.’ 
The third: ‘ Never on any pretext take an oath of service of any 
kind ; all such oaths are imposed for a bad purpose.’ The fourth: 
‘ Never employ force against the evil-doer; bear whatever wrong is 
done to you without opposing the wrong-doer or seeking to have 
him punished.’ The Ath and last: ‘Renounce all distinction of 
nationality ; do not admit that men of another nation may ever be 
treated by you as enemies; love all men alike as alike near to you ; 
do good to all alike.’ 

If these five commandments were generally observed, says Count 
Tolstoi, all men would become brothers. Certainly the actual 
society in which we live would be changed and dissolved. Armies 
and wars would be renounced; courts of justice, police, prop- 
erty, would be renounced also. And whatever the rest of us 
may do, Count Tolstoi at least will do his duty and follow Christ's 
commandments sincerely. He has given up rank, office, and prop- 
erty, and earns his bread by the labor of his own hands. ‘I be- 
lieve in Christ’s commandments,’ he says, ‘and this faith changes 
my whole former estimate of what is good and great, bad and low, 
in human life.’ At present, ‘Everything which I used to think bad 
and low—the rusticity of the peasant, the plainness of lodging, food, 
clothing, manners—all this has become good and great in my eyes. 
At present I can no longer contribute to anything which raises me 
externally above others, which separates me from them. I cannot, 
as formerly, recognize either in my own case or in that of others 
any title, rank, or quality beyond the title and quality of man. I 
cannot seek fame and praise; I cannot seek a culture which sepa- 
rates me from men. I cannot refrain from seeking in my whole 
existence—in my lodging, my food, my clothing, and my ways of 
going on with people—whatever, far from separating me from the 
mass of mankind, draws me nearer to them.’ 

Whatever else we have or have not in Count Tolstoi, we have at 
-least a great soul and a great writer. In his Biblical exegesis, in 
the criticism by which he extracts and constructs his Five Com- 
mandments of Christ which are to be the rule of our lives, I find 
much which is questionable along with much which is ingenious 
and powerful. But I have neither space, nor, indeed, inclination, 
to criticise his exegesis here. The right moment, besides, for criti- 
cising this will come when the ‘two great works,’ which are in prep- 
aration, shall have appeared. For the present I limit myself to a 
single criticism only—a general one. Christianity cannot be packed 
‘into any set of commandments. As I have somewhere or other 

said, ‘ Christianity is a source ; no one supply of water and refresh- 
ment that comes from it can be called the sum of Christianity. It 
is a mistake, and may lead to much error, to exhibit any series of 
maxims, even those of the Sermon on the Mount, as the ultimate 
sum and formula into which Christianity may be run up.’ 


And 
the reason mainly lies in the character of the founder of 


hristian- 
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ity and in the nature of his utterances. Not less important than 
the teachings given by Jesus is the ¢emfer of their giver, his temper 
of sweetness and reasonableness, of epzezkeza. Goethe calls him a 
Schwéarmer, a fanatic; he may much more rightly be called an op- 
portunist. But he is an opportunist of an opposite kind from 
those who in politics, that ‘ wild and dreamlike trade’ of insincerity, 
give themselves this name. They push or slacken, press their 
points hard or let them be, as may best suit the interests of their 
self-aggrandisement and of their party. Jesus has in view simply 
‘the rule of God, of the truth.’ But this is served by waiting as 
well as by hasting forward, and sometimes served better. 

Count Tolstoi sees rightly that whatever the propertied and sat- 
isfied classes may think, the world, ever since Jesus Christ came, is 
judged ; ‘a new earth’ is in prospect. It was ever in prospect 
with Jesus, and should be ever in prospect with his followers. And 
the ideal in prospect has to be realised. ‘If ye know these things, 
happy are ye if ye do them.’ But they are to be done through a 
great and widespread. and long-continued change, and a change of 
the inner man to begin with. The: most important and fruitful 
utterances of Jesus, therefore, are not things which can be drawn 
up as a table of stiff and stark external commands, but the things 
which have most soul in them; because these can best sink down 
into our soul, work there, set up an influence, form habits of con- 
duct, and prepare the future. The Beatitudes are on this account 
more helpful than the utterances from which Count Tolstoi builds 
up his Five Commandments. The very secret of Jesus, ‘He that 
loveth his life shall lose it, he that will lose his life shall save it,’ 
does not give us a command to be taken and followed in the letter, 
but an idea to work in our mind and soul, and of inexhaustible 
value there. Jesus paid tribute to the government and dined with. 
the publicans, although neither the empire of Rome nor the high 
finance of Judea were compatible with his ideal and with the ‘new 
earth’ which that ideal must in the end create. Perhaps Levine’s 
provisional solution, in a society like ours, was nearer to ‘ the rule 
of God, of the truth,’ than the more trenchant solution which Count 
Tolstoi has adopted for himself since. It seems calculated to be 
of more use. I do not know how it is in Russia, but in an English 
village the determination of ‘ our circle’ to earn their bread by the 
work of their hands would produce only dismay, not fraternal joy, 
amongst that ‘ majority’ who are so earning it already. ‘Thereare 
plenty of us to compete as things stand,’ the gardeners, carpenters, 
and smiths would say, ‘ Pray stick to your articles, your poetry, and 
nonsense ; in manual labor you will interfere with us, and be taking 
the bread out of our mouths.’ 

So I arrive at the conclusion that Count Tolstoi has perhaps not 
done well in abandoning the work of the poet and artist, and that 
he might with advantage return to it. But whatever he may do in 
the future, the work which he has already done, and his work in re- 
ligion as well as his work in imaginative literature, is more than 
sufficient to signalize him as one of the most marking, -interesting, 
and sympathy-inspiring men of our time—an honor, I must add, to 
Russia, although he forbids us to heed nationality. 





Current Criticism 


MR. BESANT’S RULES: FOR NOVEL-WRITING.—Mr. Besant, 
after some interesting general matter, for which readers must turn 
to Atalanta, formulates eleven rules which must be constantly kept 
in mind by those who would worthily follow the art of fiction. 
These eleven rules—the Endecalogue, as one might call them, of 
the art of fiction—are as follows: 

1. Practice writing something 
original every day. 

2. Cultivate the habit of obser- 


8. Avoid the sin of writing about 
a character. : 
g. Never attempt to describe any 


vation. kind of life except that with which 
3. Work regularly at certain you are familiar. 
hours, to. Learn as much as you can 


4. Read no rubbish. 
5. Aim at the formation of style. 
6. Endeavor to be dramatic. 


about men and women. 

11. For the sake of forming a 
good nafural style and acquiring 
7. A great element of dramatic command of language, write poe- 
skill is selection. y try. 

Most of this, while perfectly, familiar to Besant scholars, is not 
known to the general public. The last commandment, for ex- 
ample, is found in ‘ All in a Garden Fair.’ It is obvious to those 
who have thought about the matter at all, that a poet almost in- 
variably writes good prose. Longfellow. Thackeray, Matthew 
Arnold, and Mr. Besant himself, are examples. Mr. Besant’s doc- 
trine, moreover, is in accord with fhat of so high an authority as 
the present Professor of Poetry at Oxford. Writing in 1866, Mr. 
Palgrave said: ‘ The excellence of a poet’s prose is well known.to 
those who care for excellence in literature ; indeed, looking at litera- 
ture from the beginning, it is comparatively rare to find a prose 
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‘writer of the first rank who has not himself made a serious practice 
of poetry.’'— The Pall Mall Gazette. 


THACKERAY’S CLAVERING AND CHATTERIS.—It is, of course, 
commonly supposed that Ottery St. Mary and Exeter were respec- 
tively the towns described by Thackeray in ‘ Pendennis’ as ‘ Claver- 

, ing and ‘Chatteris.’ This may be the case, or it may not; but I 
am not aware that it has ever been explained why Thackeray 
chose the name of ‘Clavering.’ It may have been simply because 
the name is, to a certain extent, a euphonious one; but grounds , 
are not altogether wanting for the supposition that he had some 
sort of connection with the village of Clavering, seven miles south- 

ewest from Saffron Walden, in Essex, which is the only village of 
the same name in Great Britain. This conjecture rests chiefly upon 
the names of some of the characters in the story. Thus it seems’ 
— that ‘ the Claverings of Clavering Park’ were so-called by 
hackeray after the family of Clavering which actually held Claver- 
ing in the Thirteenth and F ourteenth Centuries ; whilst ‘the Welbores 
of the Barrow ’ probably owe the casual introduction of their very un- 
common name to the Welbores who resided at an old house called 
*Pondes’ in Clavering in the Sixteenth Century. There is still in 
the church a brass, dated 1591, to the wife of a certain Thomas 
Welbore. The Rev. F. G. Nash, Vicar of Clavering, has kindly, 
though unsuccessfully, endeavored to trace some local connection 
with the novelist. Perhaps the publication of this may elicit the 
fact that such aconnection once existed. I know enough of Claver- 
ing to be able to say that it is certainly not the original of the town 
described under that name in ‘ Pendennis. —Mz/ler Christy, in 

The Atheneum. : 





PUBLISHING IN GERMANY.—Incidentally the exports and im- 
ports of Germany are compared with those of France, the result of 
which, in view of their political relations, is highly surprising. In 
1885 France imported books, engravings, etc., to the value of 
$6,400,000, and exported $9,000,000 worth. But taking the trade 
with Germany by itself, the proportion was reversed, the importa- 
tion being $3,600,000, the exportation only $765,000. The total 
German trade for 1886 was—imports $6,000,000, exports $15,530,- 
ooo. We get, too, some light on the rcenreay 3 profits of authorship 
in Germany, though the writer apologizes to his brethren for telling 
tales out of school. It seems, then, that the cost of putting on the 

«Market a strictly scholarly work, of which the number that may be 
sold will not exceed 500, and assuming the author to be neither 
unknown nor famous, is: Composition and presswork for an 8vo 
volume of 320 pages, 500 copies, $175, paper Sie 5, author's com- 
pensation, $125, incidental expenses $33.75; total $375. More- 
over, the author of a work of more popular character, which may 
be expected to sell 1000 copies, or of a novel which sells 1500 cop- 
ies, gets no more for his labor; but the compiler of a school-book 
which is likely to sell 5000 copies, gets the fabulous sum of $150! 
The insignificance of the sums paid the authors of works of schol- 
arship and fiction might be accounted for on the ground that so 
many works of these classes are published with a view to benefit 

. the author’s reputation rather than his pocket ; but compilers of 
school-books do not usually work for ‘ glory.’— The Evening Post. 





Notes. 


THE CRITIC, The Nation and The Literary World of Boston 
were pleasantly alluded to by Mr. J. S. Cotton, editor of the Lon- 
don Academy, in his speech at the annual meeting of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund in London. He ‘remarked, in complimenting 
these journals, that the American press took a livelier interest in 
the work of the Society than the press of England. 

—Mr. George Parsons Lathrop has been appointed =| the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Army of the Potomac to read a poem at 
the meeting of the army next July, in Gettysburg, when the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the battle will be celebrated with a reunion of 
Confederate and Federal survivors. 


—We are glad to hear that Prof. Sargent is rapidly recovering 
from his recent illness, and that the new weekly, Forest and Gar- 
den, will make its appearance early in February. 


—Mr. Swinburne’s ‘ Dethroning Tennyson,’ in The Nineteenth 
Century, is of course a parody of the Shakspeare-Bacon pretence. 
The writer has been entrusted, he pretends, with the papers of 
Celia Hobbes, a lady ‘languishing’ (unjustly) in Hanwell Asylum, 
who has devoted many years and extraordinary cryptographic 
astuteness to proving the Darwinian authorship of the poems at- 
tributed to Lord Tennyson. Of Miss Hobbes’s papers, Mr. Swin- 
burne’s article is, of course, only a summary; the book itself will 
be very voluminous. 





—Mr. P. G. Hamerton’s ‘ Recollections of a Tour in Wales Forty 
Years Ago’ is announced in London. Mr. Hamerton’s publish 
ers in this country are Roberts Bros. 


Harper & Bros. announce the first of a series of handy little 


_volumes, to be called English Classics for School ame | edited 
r 


4 Dr..Wm. J. Rolfe. It consists of annotated extracts from Sir 
ae ee works, is illustrated, and contains a short sketch of . 
ott’s life. 


—Mr. Gottsberger will publish gor | (Saturday) ‘Leon Roch = 
A Romance,’ by B. Perez Galdés, author of ‘Gloria,’ etc., trans- 
lated from the Spanish by Clara Bell ; and on Saturday next, a new 
translation, by the same hand, of St. Pierre’s ‘ Paul and Virginia.’ 


—Messrs. Scribner announce ‘ The Tailor-Made Girl,’ a collec- 
tion of society dialogues from Puck, by Philip H. Welsh; and a 
study of the conditions in which Mormonism took its origin, by J.. 
H. Kennedy, editor of The Western Magazine. 


—Mr. E. S. Nadal, author of ‘ Essays at Home and Elsewhere” 
and ‘Some Impressions of London Social Life,’ lectured at Colum- 
bia College last Saturday on ‘Texan Society and Scenery.’ He ex- 
pressed admiration of the Texan men, but pronounced the land- 
scape rather monotonous. The State impressed him as a great 
_one, but hardly a desirable one to migrate to. 


—Mr. Wm. R. Jenkins promises to publish this year French edi- 
tions of ‘Les Travailleurs de la Mer’ and ‘ Notre Dame de Paris.’ 
He announces also, in his Romans Choisis, ‘La Neuvaine de Co- 
lette,’ a bright little anonymous romance recently printed in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. ; 

—M. Grévy is said to be busy upon his ‘ Memoirs of a President,” 
for which he collected data from day to day throughout his entire 
term of office. 


—Ticknor & Co. will issue at once ‘Queen Money,’ a new novel 
by the author of ‘ The Story of Margaret Kent ;’ ‘Looking Back- 
ward : 2000-1887,’ by Edward Bellamy; ‘Under the Southern 
Cross,’ by Maturin M. Ballou ; ‘ Trinity Church, Boston, Mass.,’ in 
the series of ‘Monographs of American Architecture (a portfolio con- 
taining twenty-two gelatine views and one heliochrome); and 2 
‘ Decennial Index of Illustrations in The American Architect.’ 


—Among the novels published in Paris this month are ‘ Volonté,” 
by Georges Ohnet ; ‘ Ahmed-le-Boucher,’ by Edouard Lockroy ; 
‘ Pierre and Jean,’ by Guy de Maupassant ; ‘ L’Envers des Feuilles,’ 
by Catulle Mendés; ‘Thérésine,” by Albert Delpit; and ‘Soeur 
Sainte-Agnes,’ by Paul Perret. 


—‘ Shakspeare in Fact and in Criticism,’ by Appleton Morgan,. 
is in the press of Benjamin & Bell. 


—The World prints the following as an extract from a letter 
from Mr. Ruskin to the London 7Jelegraph :—‘ During the last 
thirty years we have ceased to be English. Formerly, swindling 
was not our method in trade, nor was advertising a necessity. Once 
we imported from America neither meat nor manners, and from 
France neither art nor religion. a our navy did not use tor- 
pedoes, nor did our army make use of rifles behind hedges.’ 


—Messrs. Crowell reprint from their edition of Tolstoi’s ‘Ivan 
Ilyitch,’ the short story ‘Where Love Is, There Is God Also ’—an: 
exemplification of Christ’s ‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.’ 


—The autobiography of Signor Minghetti, the Italian statesman, 
which has been discovered among his papers, will shortly see the 
light. 

—The second volume of Mr. Henry C. Lea’s ‘History of the 
Inquisition During the Middle Ages,’ dealing with the Inquisition. 
as it existed in the years that preceded the Reformation, is pub- 
lished this week by Harper & Bros. The same firm have just 
issued ‘Mr. Absalom Billingslea, and Other Georgian Folk,’ a 
collection of Southern stories . Col. Richard Malcom Johnston ;. 
‘ Life and Labor,’ by Samuel Smiles ; and‘ What I Remember,’ by 
T. Adolphus Trollope, who relates anecdotes of nearly every for- 
eigner, and some Americans, of literary distinction. 

—Messrs. Romm, of Wilna, Russia (publishers of a recent edi- 
tion of the Babylonian Talmud), have in hand a new edition of the 
Rabbinical Bible, to which Dr. Seligman Baer has undertaken to 
furnish a’complete and correct version of the Masora. 


—The library and reading-rooms of Pratt Institute, at Ryerson 
Street and Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn, were thrown open to the 
public last week. . The founder attended, with his family, but 
avoided any formal recognition of his presence. Some 12,000 vol- 
umes are in place, and there is room for about 18,000 more. 


—The late Vice-President Hendricks’s papers have been collected. 
and will, it is said, be published. . 
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—The American Naturalist, now in its twenty-second year, is 
hereafter to be published by the Leonard Scott Publishing Co. 
The same office issués American editions of The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, The Fortnightly Review and Blackwood’s. The January 
Nineteenth Century contains, as usual, a number of notable 
articles, among others being ‘ The Progress of Cremation,’ by Sir 
Henry Thompson ; ‘Shelley,’ = Matthew Arnold; ‘American 
Statesmen,’ by Prof. Goldwin Smith; and ‘Dethroning Tenny- 
son,’ by Mr. Swinburne. 


—Mr. Whittaker issues this month ‘ Readings and Prayers in aid 
of Private Devotion,’ by Bishop Clark of Rhode Island; ‘A Manual 
of Church History,’ by Rev. Arthur C. Jennings; and ‘An Exposi- 
tion of the Apostles’ Creed,’ by Rev. John Eyre Yonge. 


—Julian Hawthorne’s ‘ Beatrix Randolph’ has been added to 
‘Ticknor’s ip ne Series this month, and Howells’s ‘ Fearful Respon- 
sibility ’ will follow. 

—A monument to Edmond About was recently unveiled in Pére 
la Chaise Cemetery, Paris. It represents the writer seated and 
wearing the loose coat which he usually wore indoors. Ina short 
address delivered in behalf of the French Academy by M. Renan, 
About was described as a true descendant of Voltaire. 


—Funk & Wagnalls have now ready a photographic fac-simile 
of the first folio Shakspeare. 

—There is something delightfully independent about that valua- 
ble review The Journal of Morphology, of which the second num- 
ber is now ready. Its appearance is not to be regularly recurrent, 
like that of any other periodicals, but more of less spasmodic ; and 
the price per number is not definitely fixed, but will be about $3. 


—Prof. Bonamy Price is dead, in his eighty-first year. 
born on May 22, 1807, in the Island of Guernsey. 


He was 
In 1829 he was 
copes from Worcester College, Oxford University, with ‘ double 

rst-class’ honors—that is, with first-class honors in classics and 
mathematics, a very uncommon distinction. In the following year 
he.was appointed Assistant Master in Rugby School. He ha filed 
the chair of Political Economy at Oxford for twenty years. Among 
his best-known writings were ‘The Anglo-Catholic Theory,’ ‘The 
Principles of Currency,’ ‘Of Currency and Banking,’ and ‘ Practical 
Political Economy.’ He visited the United States in 1874, and de- 
livered addresses in New York and other'cities in support of hard- 
money principles. 

—It is said that more than 146,000 copies of the late J. R. 
Green’s ‘Short History of the English people’ have been sold since 
it appeared in 1874. ‘ 

—‘ The Rogue’ is the title of a new novel by W. E. Norris. 

—Robert Buchanan’s new poem, ‘ The City of Dream,’ is de- 
‘scribed as a kind of modern pilgrimage, written in blank verse and 
dealing entirely with religious and speculative problems. Its dedi- 
cation is ‘ To the Sainted Spirit of John Bunyan.’ 

—The first number of THE CRITIC appeared seven years ago 
to-day. 


—It is said that Dr. J. H. Warman, proprietor of the Saratoga 


Daily Saratogian, has bought a controlling interest in Ou¢zng, and | 


that Mr. Poultney Bigelow has entirely severed his editorial and 
business connection with the magazine. 


—Emerson’s complete writings have been rendered into French 
by the widow of Jules Favre. 


—Mr. Isaac Myer, of 209 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, an- 
nounces a volume entitled ‘ Qabbalah: the Philosophical Writings 
of Solomon Ben Yehudah Ibn Gebirol.” With the exception of a 


. small work by Dr. Ginsburg, published in 1864, and a more recent - 


volume by S. L. McG. Mathers, the author says, this is the only 
. book on the subject of the Cabala in the English language; even 
the spelling of the word is unsettled. Mr. Myer seems never 
to have heard of Henry Moore’s ‘ The Threefold Cabbala,’ pub- 
lishédé in the Seventeenth Century. The works of Ginsburg and 
Mathers are attacked in his propectus. His book will be ready 
this month, and the edition is limited to 350 copies. 


—Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe has been made an honorary mem- 
ber of the Authors Club. 


—Mr. Edward King. writes as follows to The Evening Post : 


M. Guy de Maupassant has begun in the Mouvelle Revue a new novel, 
called ‘ Pierre et Jean,’ which is in his best vein, and as yet there is 
nothing nasty in it. Ifthe young master can be persuaded to unite with 
the incomparable grace of his style some dignity and purity of ideas, he 
will soon leave M. Daudet behind. Some of the younger writers who 
have been sinners after Zola’s own heart have been set to thinking by 
the severe lessons which Zola has received since the publication of ‘ La 
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Terre.’ This book has been tabooed almost everywhere. None of the 
railway book-stalls in France are allowed to sell it, and several forei 
governments have forbidden its sale within their territory. Possibly 
more may be achieved by a campaign against M. Zola’s cash-box than 
by any appeal to his heart or to his sense of decency. 


—The Buffalo Courzer is credited, in one of our exchanges, with 

the following : 
Take a teaspoonful of English, 
A modicum of Dutch, 
Of Italian just a trifle, 
And of Gaelic not too much : 
Some Russian and Egyptian 
Add then unto the whale ; 
With just enough to flavor 
Of the lingo of the Pole. 
Some Cingalese and Hottentot, 
A soupcon, too, of French, 
Of native Scandinavian 
A pretty thorough drench ; 
Hungarian and Syriac, 
A pinch of Japanese, 
With just as much Ojibbeway 
And Turkish as you please. 
Now stir it gently, boul it well, 
And if you’ve decent luck, 
The ultimate residuum 
You'll find is Volapuk ! 





The Free Parliament. 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 


Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 


quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 


suapccsae ANSWERS 


No. 1306.—Count Tolstot’s family write their name Tolstoy—in the 
German fashion. The letter y, however, has been adopted, by many 
writers, to stand for the Russian dipthong «#2, as in the name of the 
fabulist Krylof, or Kruilof ; and, moreover, the final letter in the Rus- 
sian spelling is the semi-vowel i s Aratkot which in all other cases is 
transliterated by an iz (as in ‘roika, echai, tea, valdai, voind, war). 
The word is therefore a trisyllable, and the second o—which has the, 
accent—does not give the sound of oy as in toy, which the spelling 
Tolstoy would seem to indicate. As to Tolstoi’s Christian name: it 
means in English Lion, and therefore corresponds to the German Liwe, 
the French Léon and the Latin English Leo. The Russian word is 
spelled Lef, but the Russian diphthongal ¢ has the dizeresis, which signi- 
fies that it is pronounced yo. Consequently Lyof, or better L’yof, is cor- 
rect, granting the advisability of using the Russian name; but if we 
must translate it, let the whole name be anglicized. It will then read 
Count Leo Nicholson Stout ! 





Boston, Mass. N. H. D. 
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Receipt of new publications is ack ledged in this col: Further notice of 
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